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This thesis originated with the Idea that the iswesti* 
gabion of the dialogue between Karl Berth and the Roman Catholic 
Church on the central problem of natural said revealed, theology 
would have been a rewarding and manageable task for one school 
year* It would have been rewarding, but It proved altogether 
unmanageable because of the profuseness of the dialogue and 
because almost without exception the serious and significant 
part of the dialogue is being carried oat in German and French 
and it is not being translated*”*” Furthermore, it soon became 
obvious that Just reading the sources of this dialogue was no 
mean taskj Just the bulk of Thomas* Sumcsak and Barth *s Dogmatic 
was staggering enough not to mention the scope* depth* and 
brilliance of the Ideas contained in these tomes* It was aeon 
decided that the year would by no means be wasted if it were 
devoted to the study of the theologies of Themes and Barth with 
particular concern for the doctrine of the knowledge of God* 




roads In part s 

Tbs same Holy Mother Church holds and teach©# 
that Cod, the beginning and end of all things, 
may be certainly known by the natural light of 
.human reason by means of created things# * for 
the invisible things of Him. from the Creation 
of the world are clearly seen being understood 
by the things that are made* 1 (Hem, 1*20} 1 



ICuthberfc Butler* The Vatican Cornel 1, Vol* XI (Hew York# 1930}# 
p* 225* So make it absolutely cert ain that the point will not 
be missed* the same affirmation of natural theology is made 
negatively* **Xf anyone shall say that the one tame Cod* our 
Creator and lord* can not be certainly known by the natural light 
of human reason through created things; let him be anathema*® 1 
Ibid., , p* 269 * 
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accurately carried out by professors according to the argu- 
ments, doctrine, and principles of St* fhomas which they are 



inviolate Xy to hold* 



The 




Doc torls Angsllci. 3 stndlorun Pueem and Huntmi Qsnerlsk give- 

abundant and unqualified endorsement to Thomas and his pro# 

sentatlon of natural theology* ' In Studierum Ducon Fins XI 

states that he not only heartily concurs with Pius V*» enroll- 

nest of Thomas among the doctors of the Church with the title 

|| 

"Angelic/ 1 but he would also went to call Thomas the "Common 

<*>* 

Doctor of the Church" for the Church has adopted his philosophy 
< 

for her own*" He goes on to a«y* 

She arguEionta adduced fey St* Thomas to- prove 
the existence of Cod and that Cod alone is 
subsisting Being Itself are still today* as 
they were in the. Middle ages, the asst cogent 
of all arguments and clearly eonfissa that 
dogma of the Church which was solemnly pro* 
claimed at the Vatican Council and succinctly 
expressed by Pius X as follows * ”Tfao certain 
knowledge of Cod as the first principle of 
creation and its end and dwmonstrafele proof of 
His existence can fee inferred, ’ like the know* 
ledge of a cause from its effect* by the light 
of the natural reason* from creation* that is 
to say the visible works of creation*” (Motu 
Prepr to Saerorum Antistltum, 19 101* 6 
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%his may bo. found at the bogiiralmg of s Thomas Aquinas* &«| . 
Th*3oloid.c€u Vol. Xm translated by Fathers of the Hnglish" ''Doizuuaican 
Province* ( London t 1920) 
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Seeing that the Roman Catholic Church definitely advocates 

natural theology and basing been introduced to the general eut*» 

Hn© of tho basic principles involved in its conception of 

natural theology* let us turn to Thomas whom it has officially 

elected as its advocate and teacher* 

Shea we turn to the great works of Thomas especially 

the Gumma TheologAea and the ' Sbmm Contra Gent lies * we era 

immediately struck by their scheme or structure with regard to 

the knowledge of God* He makes it evident that there Is a 

twofold knowledge of God* one natural and the other revealed* 

and that they are related structurally* the layered* revealed 

theology resting upon natural theology* The. first layer -Of 

Jmowledge is- called natural theology first, because it relies 

on nature, and created things for Its data and second, be* 

cause a system of knowledge is derived from the data by man 1 # 

natural reason - that reason with which ho is physically ©a** 

dewed as a human being. Revealed theology* the second layer, 

is distinguished from natural theology in that it derive# from 

Go-d»s revelation and the Holy Scripture# instead of reason and 

the. natural matter of creation. The so truth# surpass the grasp 

of man *s natural reason* and he can understand them only by 

faith when his mind is aided by the illuminating grace given 

by the Holy Spirit. AS Thetaas says* 

There is a twofold mode of truth in what w® 
profess about God* Sosa© truths about God 
exceed all the ability of the human reason* 

Such la the truth that God is triune. But 
there are sob© truth# which the natural 
reason also Is able to peach. Such or® that 
God exists, that Ho is one, and the like* M 
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fact* such truths about God hair© boon 
proved demons tr attv© ly by the philosophers * 
guided by the light of the natural reason* % 

Following the tradition of fhams* tbs Vatican Council 

draws- the distinction- between the two layers in theology with 

precision when it says? 

The Catholic Church with on© consent has also 
ever held and does hold that there is a twofold 
order of knowledge * distinct both in principle 
and also in object* in principle* because our 
knowledge in the one Is by n&tursJL reason* and 
in the ether by divine faith? in ob ject* because * 
besides those things to- s&ieh natural reason 
eon attain* there are proposed to our belief 
Mysteries hidden In 'Cod* which* unless divinely 
revealed* cannot bo known* % 

Although these two layers may be distinguished* they 

are not without relation to each other* Revealed theology 

is accessary for full knowledge of Go 4 since it contains truths 

not ascertainable by natural theology* but natural theology 

is the ground work for revealed theology* Thomas says that 

natural 'theology contains those truths *that are pre-ambles of 

faith and that have a necessary place in the science of faith* 

Such ore the- truths about God that cam be proved 'by natural 

reason - that God exists* that God la ones such truths about 

God or about Ms creatures* subject- to- philosophical proof 

faith presupposes ** J Another description of the interdependence 
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Gentiles, is that ho and his readers have the natural know- 
ledge of God as a etymon ground for discus sionj with this 
common knowledge as a basis for debate ho goes cm to argue 
the truth of the Catholic faith* fa Homans 1*39# fs* $hoffla# 
not only sees that knowledge of God is possible naturally 
without the aid of revelation, but ho also sees the way in 
which natural knowledge icafcfcained* Ho writes* 

It Is written (towns 1*19)# s ^hat which is 
known of God# 11 namely# what cm bo known of 
God by natural reason# *4s manifest in the®,* 

Our natural knowledge 'begins from sense* 

Banco our natural' knowledge can go m for as 
it can be led by sensible things* But our 
mind cannot be led by sense so far as be see 
the essence of God**» But, ♦ ,w© can bo led 
from them LGod*a effects in creation^ so far’ 
as to knew of God whether ho exists . % 

Tm passages in which he oomtaents on Homans 1*20 follow* 

How these two # namely# eternal and tcaporcl • 
are related to our knowledge in this ’way* that 
one of thorn Is the means of knowing the Mother* 
y©r by way of discovery# wo ccaa© through know# 
ledge of temporal things to that of things 
eternal#' according to the words of the Apostle 
(Bwans 1*20) , "The invisible things of God are 
clearly seen# being understood by the things that 
are mad©,* 2 

Th© Apostle says* - [same quotation of Homans 1*20 
as above] , But this would not be unless the 
existence of God could be demonstrated through 
the things that arc made* for the first Idling 
we .must know of anything is# whether it exists* 3 

Homans 1*20 supplies Thomas with Scriptural support for 

his epistemological method which will be discussed below* 

Suffice it to say for the moment that Thomas thinks that mn 



X Aquinac, 

2 Ibid, » I, 79 # art, 9 , 
3lbid .« I# 2# art, 2| o,f ,. 



I, 12, art# 12# 
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can know by unaided reason an invisible and transcendent Sod 
by starting with His risible effects in creation readily per* 
oeiv&ble by the sense# and then waking' up to a higher know* 
ledge of its® cause of the effects by- intellectual abstraction* 
In this rmimer Sod *3 existence can be deawnstrated* 



'Fnom&s 1 under standing of Honan# 1119 * f »* leads bin to 
include natural theology as a prelude to Ml sacred theology 
because it supports Ms belief that all mm hare souse knowledge 
of Sod and that this knowledge provides a owma ground upon 
which to build a more perfect knowledge of $o&* Hcaaawe 1420. 
also aanotioaed his method of procedure in; natural theology) 
that of starting with creation and working up to ids# Creator* 
In order to show that Thomas* Interpretation of this 

■- ■ ' T :.r 

passage is not unusual in the Homan Catholic Church but in 



fact stands near the source of a constant strew which continue# 
to the present time, let us recall that the Vatican Council*# 
decree on natural theology finds Scriptural support in 
Romas Is 19# t* That w 0od tlie beginning and end of all thing## 
my b© certainly known by the natural light of human reason* 
by moans of created things* *for the invisible thing# of 
Him from tho creation of the world or© clearly seen* being 
understood by the things that are made* (Homns 1*20) #* Is 
what the decree; say#: end it is in full agreement with Thome* 
interpretation* Further evidence that Thorns* line of thought 
on this Scriptural passage is followed at present in the leaaan 
Catholic Church 1# provided by this interpretation, written 
by Etienne Gilson# a highly respected Thomist Theologians 
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[Pau3$ is eoneernod to recognise a ©©r fea t lw 
natural knowledge of God ©v©n in the 
Gentiles* Shan, la the Epistle to th© 

Romano ( 1 * 19 * 20 /* ho affirms that the eternal 
power and divinity of God may b© known from 
created things, he affirms by issplicabion the 
poaslM lity of a purely rational knowledge of 
God In the Greeks* and at the m m time layp 
the foundation of all the natural theologies 
which fell! later aria© in the bosom of 
Christianity* 1 

In addition to tho Scriptural basis for his us© of 

natural theology as a presasbl© to aacrad theology* Thomas Saab 

another reason for building the on© upon tho other* This reason 

is that be is following tho principle which h© assorts time and 

■ seak MU&k n ^ a*»» ^ 

destroy nature but perfects it* From the passage in the 

Snassia Theologies* 1* 2* art* 2*. cited previously*^ we hov© 

already scan how ho applies this principle in linking up 

natural and revealed theology* A further evidence of how this 

principle operates in this regard ©an be seen .from the following* 

«**it must be said that gifts of grace are added 
to thoa© of nature in such a way that they do not 
destroy the latter* but rather perfect them; 
wherefore also the light of faith* which is 
gratuitously infused into our minds* does not 
destroy tho natural light of cognition, which la 
in ua by nature* For although the natural light 
of the human mind ia Insufficient to reveal these 
truths revealed by faith* yet it is impossible 
that those things which God has manifested to us 
by faith should bo contrary to those which are 
evident to us by natural knowledge* *♦ bow* as 
sacred doctrine is founded upon the light of 
faith* so philosophy depends upon the light of 
natural reason; wherefore it is impossible that 
philosophical truths are contrary to those that son* 
of faith; but they arc deficient as compared to them* 



%'tionn© Gilson* The Spirit of Medieval fhilosoohv* ( Hew York? 

19ld>) p* 26 * 

%©© peg© 6*. 




Coupled with the challenge from the outside was the 
problem the Gbnroh had inside its own walls*- Far the Glasreb 
the Petri stt © literature had a great deal of authority*, hot 
an abundance of contradictions could be found among the 
writings of the Fathers, and when the incidents of citing 

'« 

Fathers was threatened* fo keep the authority of the Fathers 
from being uMerminod altogether* Thomas appealed to reason as 
a higher authority which should serve as a criterion in readth 
the Fathers*^ 

■ For those two historical roasc^,* Thomas was Obliged 



Cause of reason in th© fields of 
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of reason, Thoms was saying that there were certain things 
Gentiles could know by natural reason* and if they were led 
by sound rational arguraents built upon the foundation of febi 
natural knowledge* they could become convinced of the truth 
the Gafcholic faith* Thus having this high opinion of the 
authority and capabilities of natural reason* ho could WBtr 
hesitatingly include natural theology in his system as & pro 
Xude to revealed theology* 
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Tim f eurth reason why Thomas uses natural theology m 
a prolude .to theology it hla cpistemo logy* ftoaa tofowi 
much from Aristotle but he was especially indebted to that 
ancient phi lo sophor*. 'f or hla epistemology*' 



Msialt from Plato by 

that iasn*s knowledge mat originate in the senses if it is 
rtain. His criticism of Platons epistemology which 
knowledge ms gained by sjan*s mind rationally intuiting 



Ideas was that it could not be verified; when 

with the senses * it was empirically certain and could be 

verified by all men* Thomas adopts this principle that Isaev* 

ledge berths with the senses said frequently reiterates it* 

An ekarplc of one .such, statement of the maxim la thh * 

«* .according to its manor of knowing, .in the 
present life* the intellect depends on the 
senses fee* the origin of knowledge i and so 
those things that do not 'fall under the senses 
cannot be grasped by the human intellect ©ac- 
cept in so far as the knowledge of them is 

Shared from sensible things* 1 



Starting with sensible things* it Is possible to iraas- 
singuiar or particular knowledge of material forms: 
which the senses perceive and to attain truths . which are 
univorsal* Shis is possible because being a union of body 
and soul or mind* man can perceive material forms with his 



corporeal organs or senses, and then his mind or. active 
Intellect can abstract universal truths from these material 
forms by lifting them above their partieuiizing or 



h&’> I» 3. 8.0. 3. 
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lsdlvldu&ti&g raatter* ' 

To facilitate an understanding of this reasoning pro* 
mm-, m exegesis of a relevant passage In the 3mm 
might be helpful* 

But la Aristotle <s opinion* which asperiene® 
corroborate s , our intellect in its present 
state of life has a natural relationship to 
the natures of material things i and therefor® 
it can only understand by turning to the 
phantasms* Z 

First of all, this shows fhoms’ dependence on Aristotle 

for the principle that knew ledge begins with sens® perception* 

Secondly, the passage brings up the Important word “pbantaaBas." 

ihantasms are images produced in the common sense of a nan 

when he conceives material objects with his senses | technically, 

they are "images of particular things: Impressed or preserved 

in corporeal organs*"^ these images provide man’s intellect 

with the data from which it can abstract a universal truth* 




i 3unoa The o lotion* I, 12.$ art* %i Sow our soul possesses 
two cognitive powers} o no Is the hot of a corporeal ergon, which 
naturally immm only th© singular* But there is another kind 
of cognitive power in the soul called the intellect } and this 
is not the act of any corporeal organ* Wherefore- the lntollsc^ 
naturally knows natures which exist only in individual mattSTf 
not as they arc in- such individual matter* but according && they 
are abstracted there from by the considering act of the intellect} 
hone© it follows that through the intellect wo ©an understand’ 
these objects as universal} and this is beyond the power of sense* 

2 Xbld *> I* SO, art. 1* 

flew 0 ^k < j i X9^| 
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A clear explanation of the process of abstraction from phantasm 
is tMs: 

. fhe active intellect*. .causes the phantasms 
roceived from the senses to he actually 
intelligible, by a process of abstraction. 

Abstraction is the process by which the 
particular and concrete data of the phantasma 
is mde universal, The active intellect 
focuses on the universal and puts th® particular 
in the background* 1 

A further epistemological principle which fhoms 

borrowed from Aristotle is that there is an essential likeness 

or similarity between the knowing subject and the known object, 

or to say the same tiling in another way, the object is 

2 

according to the mode of the knower* . 





that he is a limited being by knowing in & limited way* Be*» 

cause men is a mixture of corporeal and- spiritual, he cannot 

know universal truths or purely intelligible stances 

or directly* .Be. can achieve knowledge of these 

truths and substances only Indirectly or discursively 

by way of abstraction from sensible data*. 

Wherefore tbs proper object of the 
intellect , which is entirely 
a body is an. intelligible 
from a body, whereas the proper object 
human intellect which is united to a body* is 
a qu iddity of nature existing la corporeal 
matter I and through such : matures of visible 
tilings it rises to a certain knowledge of 
things invisible# . 3 








Vol* X, (Hew York* 



oa. XX ** XI $ 1, art . 2* 

to the mode of th® knower* 



W : <M the knower actor . 
mode proper to the human Intellect is to know the 
synthesis and analysis*. 



How the 
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Especially is it true 1m the ease of man* a loaowledg© 
of God that man cannot know directly the substance of God which 
is the most spiritual and purely intelligible substance of all# 
lan can know God only indirectly because man 1 * intellect can 
never completely disengage itself of its amterial attachments 
sine© it is bound to the. body and its senses * fhis is not to 
say with the P Internists that the body is bad because it hinders 
knowledge; on the contrary* the body which enables sen®* per* 
cep t ion is good because it ensures certain knowledge * the 
body*® senses provide data from which man 1 ® into Hoot mounts 
discursively by way of demonstration to knooledg© of God* 

But this knowledge of God is not like God* a knowledge of Him© If 
because only He who is perfectly spiritual can know Himself who 



knowledge remains imperfect because although the intellect can 
abstract truths from sen®* data by putting the particular in 



the background* it can never gobu lately purge it* 

i 

of the particular! zing influence of matter* Ian 1 



cannot exceed tbs bounds of the sensible order from which it 
takes its start}* and timSehe is not able to achieve a direct 



apprehension of immaterial essences Ilk© God* He can "claim 



no more than to form some very imperfect representation of the 

intelligible from sensible nature or guiddityV 1 ^ Sven though 

****** 

h© adds on© limited idea of God to another In the process of 



his discursive demonstration of God f s existence and nature* 
he will not be able to know God directly as God knows IftmseXff 



3-Bur tt. 
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his combined ideas will still be Halts# by the sensible order. 

Just because man is part of the Material order and be begins his 
knowledge with the senses, his knowledge of God can be true# 
certain and demons t ratab le but it is also indirect# imperfect 
Anri limited. 

Another epi stomologlcal principle Which ’Thomas took: 
over from Aristotle is that the existence and nature of a cause 
can be known from its effect by means of -a posteriori deduction* 
Thomas adopted this way of knowing instead of the alternative 
a priori method of deducing effects from their cause which was 
advocatediiby Plato, St. Augustine and St. Jtoselm and was the 
traditional one in the Church in Thomas’* day* Thomas opposed 
a priori deduction because he believed that it was impossible for ■ 
any created intellect to see directly the essence of God, the 
First Cause* because the divine being transcends the human being.*’ 
He chose a posteriori deduction which assumes that mm is able 
to reason from effects in creation to their cause which ultimately 
is above creation because he thought that man being corporeal in 
nature is suited to know immediately and certainly only what is 
perceivable by the senses and that which is abstracted therefrom* 
What is perceivable by the senses are material and created effects, 
and from this knowledge of the material or particular* the mind 
can abstract a higher knowledge and reach the cause of the 
effect, Thomas says* 

Demonstration can be made in two ways* one is 
through the cause and is called a priory, and 
this is to argue from what is prior absolutely. 



m** •*»***# 

^Aquinas, 
sec. 9* 
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The other is through the of foot# and It called a 
demonstration a posteriori 8 thin is to argue from 
what la better aaaom to' u® than its cause, from 
the offset wo proceed to the knowledge of the 
cans©! And from every effect the existence of Its 
proper cause ©an be demonstrated, so long as its 
effects are better known to usj because since every 
effect depends upon Its cause, if the effect 
exists, the cause must pre-exist* Bonce the 
existence of Qo&, In so far as It is not self** 
evident to us can be demonstrated from those of 
Hie effects which are known to us* 1 

Thomas 1 epistemology is influenced by other factors 
which support the principles already mentioned* We will dis- 
cuss these more fully later, but brief mention of them will 
fill out the present discussion* Be was influenced by 
Bionysius the Areopaglto whose v£a neflcatloais enabled him to 
extract imperfect Ions from his conceptions of Sod* Another 
important element In his epistemology la the notion of analogy 
which provided that an effect was .like its cause* If an effect 
ms like its cause, then similarly God* a effects must be like 
Him*. This use of analogy is Invaluable to Thomas because 
man, unable to know God directly by intuition, would have been 

unable to know anything of Sod in a positive way if ho did net 

2 

have the use of analogy* 

Thomas* epistemology fits in neatly with his predilection 
for natural theology* First of all# bis indebtedness to ids® 



%quias3t ..Thao lexica* 1# 2* art* 2* 

^Another factor which influenced his epistemology but which can* 
not be discussed is his vivid picture of a hierarchy of being 
inherited from Aristotle and Dionysius* This hierarchy de- 
termined the degree to which each being could, know anything} 
it also supported the notion of analogy since it provided all 
beings were related according to their rank on b he ladder of 
being# 
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pagan philosophers either induced or followed fro® his respect 
for natural theology* His emphasis on the thro® principles 
first of knowing through sons© perception, second of the 
corrre spondenc© between the kuower and th© known necessitating 
that nan a corporeal feeing start with natter before his intellect 
abstracts fro® it, and third of knowing the cause fey first 
analysing the effect <* all contributed to ' the prestige of 
natural theology. They supported natural t&eology because the 
focus of m©»*» attention was brought to bear first m creation 
and because the powers of reason were enhanced* Finally his 
epistemology supported natural theology because everything lent 
Itself to that upward tendency# the ascendent movement which 
is so vital to natural theology, Notice that is knowing, man 
moves from the mat ©rial up to the spiritual, from effects up 
to the cause, from the particular up to the universal* Reason 
starts at the bottom with sense data and works up fee abstract 
Ideas, Man starts with data supplied from creation and with 
his reason works up to the Creator,^ 

It Is no wonder that Thomas incorporated natural 
theology as a prelude to revealed theology* If reasoning from 
creation was a perfectly adequate and legitimate my of knowing 
God, Thomas could see no reason why there should not be tan 
ways, by reason and by faith, to know God* Bafcural theology 

%h© whole meaning and the history of can* a urge to ascend from 
creatlcas to Creator is brought out forcefully by Anders Mygrem 
in A st&fo and Bros : not© that the orotic tendency influences 
ths lntolisot just as it does th® emotion* 
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being firmly in sound epistemology provided & mild 

base fast revealed Zoology# 

U&lmml md revealed theology we- the two ways to knew 
God# but to get an idea of tl a© difference between these two 
ways* picture their w s»tion«” If the knowledge of God la 
likened to a ladder, thee© two ways of knowing can be . been 
as opposite sides of the same ladder# lateral feheology^a# 
already mentioned# starts at tbs bottom with creation and 
climbs up to the top with God} revealed theology starts at the 
to p with 0*04 and works down to the bottom to creation# As 



#««the two kinds of teaching do not follow the sane 
order# For in the teaching of philosophy# which 
considers creatures in themselves and leads us from 
them to the knowledge of God# the first consideration 
is about crest : &0 ^* l a^th e 

in their relation to Sod# the consideration of Sod 
cones first, that of creatures afterwards* 

Another passage gives a clearer picture of the. up and down 

movement in theology * *##natural reason ascends to a 

of God through creatures and# conversely# the 

faith descends from God to us by divine revelation.* 

Both natural and revealed theology discuss truths of 

God which are known with certainty# but there is a difference 

between the two ways because the truths of natural theology 

are dcmonstmtible. whereas the truths of revealed theology are 

not* Because the truths of natural theology lie within the 



.2 



.*« IX, k» ®ec# 5# 
„** IV, i* sec* 1 
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realm of the possibilities of human reason, they may be proven 
logically, bat because revealed truths are beyond the capa- 
bilities of human reason, they can not be proven* fbey may 
be defended from attack only by the authority of Scripture 
and by probable arguments showing a consistency with natural 
theology,* . 

Hotice in the following passage that the arguments of 

natural theology are intended to be convincing proofs where** 

as the arguments in revealed theology are not < 

How to make the first kind of divine truth ( l«e .* 
natural theology) known, we must proceed through 
demonstrative arguments, by which our adversary 
may become convinced* However, since such argu- 
moats are not available for the second kind of 
divine truth ( i*e .« revealed theology) , cur in- 
tention should not be to convince our adversary 
by arguments**# nevertheless, there are certain 
likely arguments that should be brought forth in 
order to make divine truth known# This Should be 
donna for the training and consolation of the 
faithful, and not with any idea of refuting those 
who are adversaries# For the very inadequacy of 
the arguments would rather strengthen them in 
their error, since they would imagine that our 
acceptance of the truth of faith was based in such 
weak arguments# 2 

Since it is true that Gentiles can be convinced by the 

logical arguments of Christian natural theology, it may be said 

that natural theology is dependent solely on the authority of 

reason. However, faith does enter in because while it is 

theoretically possible that Gentiles could arrive at the same 

conclusions as the Christian natural theologian without his 



*C«CU » I, p, sec* 2 and sec* 3* 



2 Ibid «. aoc* 2* 
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1 

guidance, it Is highly Improbable# The Christian 1 a natural 
theology is guided by faith and this guidance prevents all 
the errors in to which the Gentile * a natural theology would 
fall if left by itself in its weakness* 2 For the Christian 
who is proposing a natural theology, faith, says Gilson 
" *«, provides him with a criterion, a norm of judgment, a 
principle of discernment and selection, allowing him to restore 
rational truth to itself by purging away the errors that em*» 
cumber it**3 This does not mean that the arguments of Christian 
natural theology must be accepted on the authority of faith in 
order to be convincing* The arguments cure meant to be eet*» 
vinclng apart from faith solely on the grounds of generally 
valid logical demonstration derived from sense perceptions 
available to all men, and the conclusions of the arguments 
may be accepted solely on the basis of natural reason* Faith 
is involved in natural theology only as an old to the Christian 
theologianj it helps him keep, his natural theology free from 
error and consonant with revealed theology, natural theology 
then is concerned with the "truth which faith professes and 
reason investigates **k 

*The weakness of the intellect will be discussed below? suffice 
it to say that revelation was necessary because the intellect 
was weak* 

2 £jS.. i, !(.. 

nyftWa pjsasgayiiaaaafc p* % &&*• 

Marl tain, Aeterni Patna , p* 193 w »**ln the density of ignorance 
and in t^ T f Iood»tide or error, holy faith, like a friendly 
star, shines down upon his path and points out to Mm the fair 
gate of truth beyond all danger of wandering*" 

W»g », 1* 9, see* 3* 

* 
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Our task now is to summarise briefly the way in which 
natural theology operates and the conclusions which it de~ 
rives as they are found in Thomas* work* la his words# ”W© 
are aiming* then# to set out following the way of the reason 
and to inquire into what the human reason can investigate 
about God* w ^ 

First of all* natural theology is concerned with the 
proof of God*s existence* Before supplying the proof of His 
existence* Thomas establishes the necessity for proving God*s 
existence and then he chooses the types of proof he will use 
and the type he will reject* 

Before he proves the existence of God* he answers the 
question whether God is iwedlately evident or not# If God 
is immediately evident# as some think* then there is no point 
in proving what is already known without demonstration* 

Whether or not a theologian attempts to prove the existence 
of God depends upon his concept of being* Broadly eepaklng* 
the concept of being can be seen from two distinct points of 
view* On the one hand, in the Platonic school# being may be 
described as the essence of an existence} here* being is first 
thought of as essence* On the other hand# in the Aristotelian 
school# being is described as the existence# actual or possible* 
of an essence j here being is first considered as that which 
exists*^ 

m the Platonic school* the belntt of a t hing is th ough t 

4a#W* »•*<*-«# 

I* p# sec* Ij,* 

%erald Smith, natural Theology* (Hew Xorkt 1951) p* 51* 
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to be necessarily known because it would bo impossible to say 

that a thing ia without being able to say what it la# Here* 

over, something that la cannot change since it would no longer 

be what is was and would bo about to become something else 

which as yet it ia not* tod if the thing does not remain what 

it was but changes and becomes something else# it can not be 

1 

known# and if it is not known# it can not be said to be* 

Being which is qualified, by tax© necessity of being immutable 

2 

and intelligible Is called essence# It is with essence that 
the members of this school concern themselves with first be* 
cause to them essence has the possibility of being more immediate! 
conceived by the intellect*^ Existent realities# because they 
are subject to change# arc considered after their essences are 
known} they are deduced from the knowledge of their essences* 
Hence, in this school# the method of demonstration proceeds 
according to the order of knowing and is therefore# a priori* 
from the one to the many# the univ ersal to the particular# 
the cause to its effects.*'*’ However, while a discursive pro- 
cess is needed for the intellect to grasp existent realities# 

It is not necessary when the mind grasps essence* According 
to St* Augustine a great figure in this essential! at school# 
the mind intuits essence } essence is as immediately known to 

Wilson, p* 

*> 

Ibid* * p# 30 and p* 4.8# 

3Smith# Natural Theology* p* 33* 

^Ibj d* * P* 55* 
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the mind a® light is immediately visible to the eye* 

In the Aristotelian school, on the other hand, being 
is considered existentially rather Mian essentially* fe be 

p 

the things that are is what it means to be* She things that 
are are the existential realities which are the immediate ob- 
jects of knowledge because these are the particular* material 
realities which man according to his natural reasoning structure 
knows first by sense perception* 3 in this school, the theo- 
logian following the order of knowing mores from the existent 
to the es sense* arguing a posteriori from the many to the one* 
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time that God exists. Xa other words# once the term w God“ is 
understood, the existence of God is self-evident* 

His famous ontological argument for the existence of 
God begins with a prayer in Which he addresses God sayings 
tt W© believe that Thou art a being than which nothing greater 
can be conceived*" The argument continues* 

1 Or is there no such nature# since the foil hath 
said In his heart, there is no God? {Psalm 23V, 

1) » But, at any rate, this very fool, when he 
hears of this being of which I speak - a being 
than which nothing greater can be conceived «► 
understands what he hears, and what he under- 
stands Is in his understanding! alt h ou gh he 
does not understand it to exist* *. 

Hence, even the fool is convinced that 
something exists in the understanding, at 
least, than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived* For, when he hears of this, he under- 
stands it* And Whatever is understood, exists 
in the understanding* And assuredly that, than 
which nothing greater can be conceived, cannot 
exist in the understanding alone* t hen it can be 
conceived to exist in reality, which is greater* 
Therefore, if that, than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, exists in the under- 
standing alum©, the very being, than which 
nothing greater can be conceived, is one, than 
which a greater can be conceived* But obviously 
this is Impossible* Hone©, there is no doubt that 
there exists a being, than which nothing greater 
can be conceived, end it exists both in the under- 
standing and in reality* 1 

In short, Anselm’s ontological argument is the setting 

forth of the idea of a perfect being which must exist not 

only in the mind but in reality because perfection Implies 

existences if the being did not exist it would not be perfect* 

Thus the very notion of the being of God makes His existence 

self-evident* 



• ^St. Anselm, translated by Sidney Horten Bean®, (Chicago* 1903) * 
” ^roslogion* , pp. ? f« 
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St* Thomas 1 rejection of Anselm* s onotologieal argu- 
ment is really net very ingenious} he merely rejects Anselm* s 
essential! at le premises and reasserts his own existential pre* 
suppositions* In the following discussion of Aquinas * rebuttal 
of Anselm, we can see how to would answer all assent ialiata. 

His first objection is that in fact men do not immediately 

1 

know the essence of God* When it is remembered that sensible 
things are the only beings directly or immediately accessible 
to our knowledge, then it becomes obvious that just as men do 
not immediately know that the whole is greater than its parts 
unless they have seen the whole and the parts*? -so also men 
have to be led discursively to the knowledge of God so that 
they can conceive of that which God is * 

typical of Thomas* rejection of the essentialtst 
position and the reassertion of his own existential position 
is this statement} 

Pea* just as it is evident to us that a whole is 
greater than a part of itself, so to those seeing 
the divine essence in itsdlf it is supremely self- 
evident that God exists because His essence is His 
being* But* because we are not able to see His 
essence, we arrive at the knowledge of His being* 
not through God Himself, but through His effects# $ 

The second objection is that thinking does not make it 

so* Just because someone understands the term "God* as that 

1 C 4 G., I, 11, sec* 2* 

%j£«* I* IS* sec* 5* 
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perfect being which must exist* it does not mean that In fact 

the perfect being does exist# Granted that the term exists 

in the mind, it does not immediately follow that than which 

nothing greater can be conceived exists elsewhere in reality 

than in the mind# The thought of God does not guarantee 
l 

His existence#* 

For the existence of God to be as self-evident as the 
essentiaUsts affirm, the essence of God would have to be 
known directly, and Thomas simply will not grant the esean* 
tlalist*s presupposition that God*s essence is immediately 
known* The only things that are Immediately known are tbs 
existing sensible things, and these are not God but only His 
effects# Therefore, the most that men can know of God*S 
essence is that it exists# and this must be shown by a dis- 
cursive method of demonstrating a posteriori from His effects 
to Him who is their first cause# 

The conclusions of Anselm** and Aquinas* arguments both 
agree# of course, that God*s essence is to exist, but they 
disagree on the method of reaching that conclusion# B Pre<* 
ceedlng from essence to existence," Gilson explains, 

w© have to look for the proof of God*s existence 
in the notion of God* Proceeding from existence 
to.:, essence# we have to use proofs for the 
existence of God to form a notion of His essence# 

St « Thomas holds this second point of view* After 
establishing the existence of a first cause# he 
will establish* through the very proofs of its 
existence, that this first cause is the being 

s %■$ ll f 06 C# 3* 
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than which, non© greater can bs conceived and 
which, cannot be conceived as not existing* 

The existence of God will, then, be a demon- 
strated certitude, and at no tine the results 
of an intuition* 1 

so it is that Thomas denies the ontological argument 

and its underlying presupposition that the existence of God 

is self-evident* He maintains that God*s existence mast be 

proved by a posteriori demonstration* 

Let us now set forth Thomas* proofs as he presented 

them most succinctly in the Gumma Theologica l 

The existence of God can be proved in five ways* 

The first and more manifest way is the argument 
from motion* It is certain, and evident to our 
senses, that in the world some things are in 
motion* How whatever is in motion is put in 
motion by another, for nothing can be in motion 
except it is in potentiality to that towards 
which It is in motion; whereas a thing moves in- 
asmuch as it is in ace* For motion Is nothing 
else than th© reduction of something in a 
potentiality to actuality, except by something in 
a state of actuality* Thus that which is actually 
hot, as fire, makes wood# which is potentially hot, 
to be actually hot, and thereby moves and changes 
it* How it is not possible that the same thing 
should be at once in actuality and potentiality In 
the same respect, but only in different respects* 

For what is actually hot cannot simultaneously be 
potentially hot; but it is simultaneously potentially 
cold. It is therefore ia^possibl© that in the same 
respect and in the same way a thing Should be bet h 
mover and moved, • « $- that it should move itself* 
Therefore, whatever is in motion must be put in 
motion by another* If that by which It is put in 
motion be itself put In motion by another, and that 
by another again* But this cannot go on to Infinity, 
because then there would be no first mover, and, 
consequently, no other mover, seeing that subseqpjtenfc 
movers move only inasmuch as they are put in motion 
by the first mover; as the staff moves only be- 
cause it is put in motion by the hand* Therefore 
it is necessary to arrive at a first mover, put in 
notion by no other; and this everyone understands to 
be God. 



%ilson. The Christian Philosophy of St* Thomas Aquinas, p* 57* 
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The second way is from the nature of the 
efficient cause. In the world of sense we find 

there is an order of efficient causes* These is 
no case known (neither is it* indeed* possible) 
in which a thing is found to be the efficient 
cause of itself j for so it would be prior to it* 
self* which is impossible* How in efficient 
causes it is not possible to go on to infinity* 
because in all efficient causes following la 
order* the first is the cause of Mss intermediate 
cause* and the Intermediate is the cause of the 
ultimate cause* whether the intermediate cause be 
several, or one only# How to take away the cause is 
to take away the effect* Therefore* if there be no 
first cause among efficient causes* there will be 
no ultimate* nor any intermediate cause* But if in 
efficient causes It is possible to go on to Infinity* 
there trill be no first efficient cause* neither will 
there be an ultimate effect* nor any intermediate 
efficient causes i all of which is plainly false* 
Therefore it is necessary to admit a first effieJeris 
cause* to which everyone gives the name of God* 

The third way is taken from possibility and 
necessity# awd runs thus* We find in nature things 
that are possible to be and not to be* since they 
are found to be generated# and to corrupt* and 
consequently* they are possible to be and not to be# 

But it is impossible for these always to exist for 
that which Is possible not to be at some time Is 
not* Therefore* If everything is possible not to 
be* then at one time there could have been nothing 
in existence* Bow if this were true, even now 
there would be nothing in existence* because that 
which does not exist only begins to exist by some* 
thing already existing* Therefore* if at one time 
nothing was in existence* it would have been impossible 
for anything to have begun to exist! and thus even 
now nothing would be in existence ~ which is absurd* 
Therefore* not all beings are merely possible* but 
there must exist something the existence of wfaieh 
is necessary# But every necessary thing either has 
its necessity caused by another* or not# Bow It la 
Impossible to go on to infinity in necessary things 
which have their necessity caused by another* as has 
been already proved in regard to efficient causes * 
Therefore we cannot but postulate the existence of 
some being having of Itself its own necessity* ax& 
not receiving it from another* but rather causing 
in others their necessity# This ail men speak of 
as God# 

The fourth way is taken from the gradation 
to be found in things* Among beings there are 
some more and some less good# true* noble* and the 
like* But ‘more* and ‘leas* are predicated of 
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different things, according aa they resemble in 

their different ways something which, is the maxi- 
mum# as a thing la said to be hotter according 
aa it more nearly resembles that which is hottest i 
so that there is something which is truest, some* 
thing beats something noblest* and* consequently* 
something which is uttermost being* for those 
things that are greatest in truth are greatest in 
being* as it is written in Metaph* II* How the 
maximum in any genus is the cause, of all. in that 
genus; as fire* which is the maximum of heat* is 
the cause of all hot things* Therefore there 
must be something which is to all beings the cause 
of their being* goodness* and every other perfection; 
and this we call God# 

The fifth way is taken from the governance of 
the world# We see that things which lack intelli- 
gence, such as natural bodies* act for an end* and 
this is evident from their acting always* or nearly 
always* In the same way* so aa to obtain the best 
result* Hence it is plain that not fortuitously* 
but designedly* do they achieve their end* How 
whatever lacks intelligence cannot move towards an 
end* unless it be directed by some being endowed 
with knowledge and intelligence; as the arrow is 
shot to its mark by the archer* Therefore setae 
intelligent being exists by Whom all natural things 
are directed to their end; and this being we call 
God# 1 

Since our interest in these proofs lies only in the 

bald facts of their conclusions and of their method of prow 

cedure as a part of natural theology* w© will not pause to 

examine the logic of their steps but will pass on to a mere 

mention of their salient features* 

The first four proofs are called cosmological arguments 

because they assert that the only way to account for the 

existence of the world is to affirm the existence of God; 

the last is the teleological proof which argues that the 

coherent design of the world cannot be explained unless there 

is God who designs it# The conclusions of these five arguments 




I* 2* art* 3* 
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are as follows! X* the unmoved first mow or the imehaags* 
able origin of all change; 2* the first efficient cause 
which accounts for all subsequent causes and effects; 3* 
the necessary ground of all contingent things; tfr* the peffett 
source of all the less perfect finite things; 5* the intelli- 
gent governor of the adaptive order in the world* 

At the end of each of these arguments from, the Suaasa 
1 ' 

Theologies* Thoms identifies the conclusion of the pro- 
position with the being v/hich w everyone understands to be 
God** C3e arly ha meant that the five proofs were different 

2 

ways of establishing the existence of the sane supreme being* 
Thus, by these arguments, he has reached the supreme con- 
clusions he believes be has demonstrated the existence of 
God* He rests his arguments on reason alone s they are 
empirical because their data which is gathered by the 
senses is available to all people; and the arguments moving 
from effects to cause are logical* Nowhere is an appeal made 

,a£, Mm p* 

Gilson says that Thomas did not want us to aocept as self- 
evident the identification of God with the conclusion of 
any one proof; rather w© should wait until the attributes 
of this supreme existing being are demonstrate and then say 
that the Whole broad picture taken as a piece'Ts God* This 
is not what Thomas says In the Sumaa Theoloplca* but even 
if he says it elsewhere, the fact remaina tnatno matter 
how long it is put off, the equation is made between God and 
the conclusion of man* s demonstrations from sensible things* 

p. 6?, 




